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NOTE TO MEMBERS OF SECRETARY McNAMARA'S TRIP 


The attached is a first draft to indicate the scope of a possible 
memorandum that would be carried by the group and serve as a vehicle 
for modification and expansion as our findings develop. Whether it 
would ever be in fact submitted to the President as a written memoran- 
dum will be discussed by Secretary McNamara with the group during the 
trip. 

Please destroy all previous drafts on this matter. 
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5 March \SSk 

MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 

^ • -i > 

SUBJECT: South Vietnam and Southeast Asia ^ ' ~k \ ,/ O j* / 

Authority ./T/' . 7'/J\ sA- 

B yJjUU-t K*S5, 

This memorandum presents for your review an analysis of the current 
situation in South Vietnam and the trend of the counter-insurgency program, 
and an appraisal of the effectiveness of our current policy of assisting 
the Vietnamese with economic aid and military training and advisory and 
logistical support. It concludes with a detailed review of the elements, 
and pros and cons, of a. program of military pressures directed against 

♦ 

North Vietnam. 


I . U. S. Objectives in South Vietnam and Southeast Asia . 

We seek an independent non-Communist South Vietnam. We do not require 
that it serve as a Western base or as a member of a Western Alliance. 

South Vietnam must be free, however, to accept outside assistance as 
required to maintain its security. This assistance should be able to take 
the form not only of economic and social measures but also police and 
military help to root out and control insurgent elements. 

Unless we can achieve this objective in South Vietnam, almost all of 
Southeast Asia will probably fall under Communist dominance (all of Vietnam, 
Lacs, and Cambodia), accommodate to Communism so as to remove effective US 
and ant i -Commun i st influence (Burma) or fall under the domination of forces 
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not now explicitly Communist but likely then to become so (Indonesia j 

taking over Malaysia). Thailand might hold for a period with our help, j 

but would be under grave pressure. Even the Philippines would become shaky, j 

i 

and the threat to India on the west, Australia and New Zealand to the ] 

south, and Taiwan, Korea, and Japan to the north and east would be greatly 
i ncreased. 

All of these consequences would probably have been true even if the [ 

US had not since 1954, and especially since 1961, become so heavily 

engaged in South Vietnam. However, that fact accentuates the impact of j 

i 

} 

a Communist South Vietnam not only in Asia, but in the rest of the world, j 

I 

where the South Vietnam conflict is regarded as a test case of US capa- j 

city to help a nation meet a Communist “war of 1 i beration. 11 j 

i 

Thus, purely in terms of foreign policy, the stakes are high. They j 

i 

are increased by domestic factors. 

I i . Present US Policy in South Vietnam 

We are now trying to help South Vietnam defeat the Viet Cong, 
supported from the North, by every means short of the use of combat forces. 

We are not acting against North Vietnam except by a very modest “covert 11 
program operated by South Vietnamese (and a few Chinese Nationalists). 

In Laos, we are still working within the framework of the 1962 Geneva 
Accords. 

III. The Present Situation in South Vietnam 

The key elements in the present situation are as follows: 
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A. The military tools and concepts of the GVN/US effort are 
generally sound and adequate — though more can be done, perhaps, 
in integrating the US effort and in meshing it with the GVN effort, 
in the effective employment of military forces and in the economic 
and civic action areas. These improvements may require some selective 
increases in the US presence, but it does not appear likely that major 
personnel additions are indicated under current policy. 

,B. The US policy of reducing existing personnel where South 
Vietnamese are in a position to assume the functions is. still sound. 

Its application will not lead to any major reductions in the near 

* 

future, but adherence to this policy as such has a sound effect in 
portraying to the US and the world that we continue to regard the 
war as a conflict the South Vietnamese must win and take ultimate 
responsibi 1 i ty for. Substantial! reductions in the numbers of US 
military training personnel should be possible before the end of 
1965. However, the US should continue to reiterate that it will 
provide all the assistance and advice required to do the job 
regardless of how long it takes. 

C. The situation has unquestionably been growing worse, at' 
least since September: 

l. In terms of government control of the countryside, 
about 30% of the territory is under Viet Cong control or 
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predominant influence. In 22 of the 43 provinces, the Viet Cong 
/ 

control 50% or more of the land area, including 80% of Phuoc Tuy; 
90% of Binh Duong: 75% of Hau Nghia; 90% of Long An; 90% of Kien 
Tuong; 90% of Dinh Tuong; 90% of Kien Hoa; 85 % of An Xuyen. 

2. Large groups of the population are now showing signs of 
apathy and indifference, and there are some signs of declining 
morale even within the US contingent: 

a. The ARVN desertion rate is high and increasing. 

b. Draft dodging is rising while the Viet Cong are 
recruiting energetically and effectively. 

c. The morale of the hamlet militia and of the Self 
Defense Corps, on which the security of the hamlets depends, 
i s poor and fal ling. 

3. In the last 90 days the weakening of the governments 
protection has been particularly noticeable: 

a. In Quang Nam province, in the I Corps, the militia 
in 17 hamlets turned in their weapons. 

b. In Binh Duong province (ill Corps) the hamlet militia 
were disarmed because of disloyalty. 

c. In Binh Dinh province, in the II Corps, 75 hamlets 
were seveiely damaged by the Viet Cong (in contrast, during the 
twelve months ending June 30, 1963, not a single strategic 
hamlet was overrun). 
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• d. ARVN operations in the highland areas of the i 

j 

I and 1 I Corps ceased after the November coup and the VC j 

•* i 

now move through these areas at will. ! 

i 

i 

e. A tight political control structure extending from ! 

i 

Saigon down into the hamlets disappeared following the j 

i 

November coup. X of the 43 province^ chiefs, along with scores 

i 

of lesser officials, were replaced. The faith of the peasants j 

j 

has been shaken by the disruptions in experienced leadership and ; 

the loss of physical security. In many areas, power vacuums 
have developed causing confusion among the people and a rising 
rate of rural disorders. 

f. Security throughout the IV Corps has deteriorated 
badly. The VC control . vi rtual 1 y all facets of peasant life in 
the southern-most provinces and the government troops are 
reduced to defending the administrative centers. Armed escort 
is required for almost all movement in both the southern 
and northern areas of the Corps. 

4. North Vietnamese support, always significant, has been 
increasing: 

a. Communications between Hanoi and the Viet Cong (see 
classified annex). 
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b. Since July 1 , 1963, the following items of equipment, j 

not previously encountered in South Vietnam, have been captured 

i 

from the Viet Cong: ! 

i 

! 

Chicom. 75 mm. recoilless rifles. ! 

Chi com heavy machine guns. j 

US cal. .50 heavy machines guns on Chi com mounts. ! 

Chicom manufactured mines, particularly water mines. ! 

Sabotage devices with Chicom manufactured timing mechanisms. 1 

In addition, it is clear that the North Vietnamese are intro- 

j 

ducing larger quantities of Chinese 90 mm rocket launchers and 

tube art i 1 lery. j 

c. The Viet Cong are importing large quantities of 1 

I 

munitions and chemicals for the production of explosives: j 

50,000 pounds of explosives destined for the Viet Cong have 
been intercepted and on December 24, one and one-half tons of 
75 mm. recoil less rifle ammunition was captured at the Dinh 
Tuong Viet Cong arsenal. 

D. The greatest weakness in the present situation is the extremely 
shaky position of the Khanh government. Khanh himself is an extremely 
able man within his experience, but he does not yet have wide political 
appeal and his control of the Army itself is uncertain. After two 
coups, as was mentioned above, there has been a sharp drop in morale 
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and organization, and Khanh has not yet been able to build these 
up satisfactorily. There is a constant threat of another coup, 
which would probably have a neutralist flavor and would drop 
morale and organization nearly to zero. Whether or not French nationals 
are actively encouraging such a coup, de Gaulle’s position and the 
continuing pessimism and anti-Americanism of the French community 
in South Vietnam provi de. constant fuel to neutralist sentiment and 
the coup possibility. If a coup is set underway, the odds of our 
detecting and preventing it in the tactical sense are not high. 
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I V, The Situation in North Vietnam and Communist China . 

The Viet Cong operation has been a North Vietnamese show from the 
beginning, and almost certainly remains so. Although some captured 
weapons in key categories are of Chinese Communist origin, their dates of 
manufacture (none later than i960) are consistent with their having come 
from North Vietnamese stocks, which are ample to sustain and markedly 
increase the present tempo. Hanoi does not need help from Peking now, 
and almost certainly does not want it. Hanoi leans toward Peking as 
against Moscow, but it wants to win this one by itself. 

North Vietnam has many vulnerabilities. Its agriculture has not done 
the job, and its industry is small. It depends on outside sources for POL, 
which comes mostly by sea now. Its people have made much less progress than 
in the South, but tight controls have probably kept them from fully realiz- 
ing this. Despite widespread individual misery, the regime is still in 
control and still has the great asset of having driven out the French. 

Party and military organizations are disciplined and dedicated, but serious 
pressures could affect Hanoi's determination or at least lead them to throttle 
back. They make bold noises, but there are plenty of indications that they 
fear U.S. action against them, are not confident they could deal with it 
by themselves, and at the same time do not want to have to call on Communist 
China. The North Vietnamese mission to Moscow in January showed that they 
would like stronger Moscow support; its negative results make clear they 
did not get it, at least for the present. 

As to Communist China, it keeps encouraging the North Vietnamese to 
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greater action, though without committing itself to significant help. 
Internally its regime is still in full control, and the ground forces 
are massive and adequately supplied to carry out substantial actions in 
Southeast Asia, tho not to fight simultaneously in Korea or elsewhere. 
However, the Communist Chinese air force — deprived of Soviet help since 
19 d 0 — is in decay and probably even worse trained and equipped than it 
was shown to be in 1958, except for a small number (approximately 80) 
of Ml G-l 9 1 s , which are short-legged and which they could probably not pilot 
or operate to anything like full effectiveness. 
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V. Alternative Courses of Action. 


A. Neaotiate on the basis of "Neutral i zat i on. 11 


While de Gaulle has not been clear on what he means by this — 
and is probably deliberately keeping it vague as he did in working toward 
an Algerian settlement — he clearly means not only a South Vietnam that 
would not be a Western base or part of an alliance structure (both of 
which we could accept) but also withdrawal of all external military assist- 
ance and specifically total U.S. withdrawal.. To negotiate on this basis -- 
indeed without specifically rejecting it — would simply mean a Communist 
take-over in South Vietnam, Only the U.S, presence after 1954 held the 
South together under far more favorable circumstances, and enabled Diem 
to refuse to go through with the 1954 provision calling for nationwide 
"free" elections in 1956. Even tal k? nq about a U.S. withdrawal would 
undermine any chance of keeping a non-Communist government in South Vietnam, 
and the rug would probably be pulled before the negotiations had gone far. 
(This does not mean we should not continue to reduce our presence as the 
South Vietnamese can assume functions, but it does mean that we must re- 
iterate constantly that we intend to say there just as strongly as is 
necessary to do the job.) 

However, rejection of negotiations on the basis of U.S. withdrawal 
would not mean that we should not be considering actively just what kind 
of a solution we might be prepared to accept at some point through the 
path of negotiation. Under present circumstances, the position on the 
ground is so weak that any negotiation would probably not be helpful. 
Nonetheless, we should refine our thinking on the possible acceptable 
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points that might conceivably be agreed in a future negotiation. 

For example, we could accept return to many key provisions of the 
1954 Geneva Accords, accompanied by such modifications as the following: 

1. Removal of the numerical and the equipment restrictions on 
external military assistance. (The 1954 Accords provided that military 
assistance personnel could not exceed the numbers left by the French 
after the end of the war at that time, and specifically barred the intro- 
duction of jet aircraft. We have in practice breached the first limitation 
on the basis that North Vietnamese support was itself a breach and en- 
titled us to an equivalent one; we have adhered to the limitation on 
jets, except for the use of a very small number of U.S. jets for reconnaissance 
purposes.) 


i 

! 

i 

i 


! 

I 


2. An effective guarantee of the borders of South Vietnam, with ' 

provision for some police mechanism far more effective than the ICC (India, ; 

Poland, Canada) has ever been. Such a mechanism would almost certainly 

have to include a substantial armed force drawn from nations so constituted 
as to be capable of continuing effective operations. 

3. Such a guarantee of the South Vietnamese border might be com- 
bined with an equivalent guarantee, properly policed, of Cambodian borders. 

While we are at it, we might try to re-write the 1962 Laos provisions so 
as to provide effective policing forces instead of the present ineffective 
ICC arrangement. 

4. Removal of the provision in the 1954 Accords for "free elections" 
in all of Vietnam. (This provision was in fact disregarded in 1956 and 

has been treated as a dead letter ever since. Nonetheless, we would 

i 
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probably encounter substantial pressure for a similar provision, and 
this may be part of what de Gaulle would turn out in the end to mean by 
"neutral izat ion.") 

5 - While we might play, for tactical negotiating purposes, with 
proposals for the "neutralization" of North Vietnam, we must recognize 
that the Communist side would not accept anything that had real meaning. 

The guts of what we are after is that North Vietnam should renew its under- 
taking not to interfere in the South, and that this undertaking should be 
subject to really effective controls this time. 

To repeat, these essential negotiating conditions would be virtually 
impossible to obtain under present circumstances, but we should constantly 
bear in mind that, if the situation could be strengthened, a negotiation 
toward such an accord could in fact meet our central objective at some 
point. 
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B. Measures to Improve the Situation in South Vietnam . 

There were and are sound reasons for the limits imposed by present 
policy — the South Vietnamese must win their own fight, U.S. intervention 
on a larger scale would disturb key allies and other nations, etc. 

In any case, it is vital that we continue to take every possible 
measure to improve the situation in South Vietnam. The policy choice is 
not an u ei ther/or M between this course of action and possible pressures 
against the North; both would go together if we decided to do the latter. 

The specific actions we can now take to improve the situation are 
along the following lines: 

1. Expanding our advisory effort (approximately X men) with 
the weakened paramilitary forces and expand the role of U.S. special forces 
in association with the Vietnamese Special Forces (C1DG). 

2. A considerable expansion of the economic and civic action 
effort in the field (toward which the Khanh government itself has already 
moved by sending additional civil administrators to the field). The U.S. 
personnel required (approximately X men) should be obtained at once through 
the detail of military personnel on active duty to this form of operation. 

3. Increasing the emphasis on the concept now accepted by the 
Vietnamese, of concentrating on relatively secure areas and expanding from 
these through operations predominantly of the cl ear-and-hol d type. Although 
it is of great importance to have early visible victories, premature attempts 
to achieve these should be avoided in view of the low state of morale and 
organization in the Vietnamese armed forces. 

In addition, we should consider the following possibilities: 

SE - CEE -T 
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4. Removing or sharply reducing the number of U.S. de- 
pendents in the Saigon area. This would reduce the danger of incidents 
and casualties among this group, but must be weighed against its possible 
impact on GVN morale as an indication that we thought the situation was 
getting out of control. 

5* Strengthening military collaboration between the U.S. 
and the GVN, e.g., through beefing up U.S. participation in joint head- 
quarters. 

6. Removing at least some of the restrictions on present 
operations, notably with reference to hot pursuit across the Cambodian 
border and to limited freedom to operate across the Laos border. 

7* If the present negotiations with Cambodia are successful, 
possible collaboration or the use of an expanded ICC to get better policing 
of the Cambodian border. The effect of this will, however, probably be 
very 1 imi ted. 

8. Introducing additional U.S. forces to maintain security 
within the Saigon area and release Vietnamese forces for field duty. This 
would have to be weighted against its possible impact as an indicator that 
the U.S. was taking over the war. 

9- Expanding the U.S. advisory role so that it would come 
closer to effective U.S. command and planning. This has the same danger 
of appearing to take over the Vietnamese war for them, and initially the 
disadvantages appear greater than the advantages. 

10. Increasing the size of the South Vietnamese regular armed 

forces. 
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It is not clear whether our present program, strengthened by 
these additional measures, will permit us to win or how long we will have 
to reverse a downward trend if it continues. The constant coup possibility 
will remain as an element of doubt, and we must consider whether that pos- 
sibil ity alone makes this a terribly risky course unless we demonstrate 
to $a i qon by more forceful action that we really do mean to preserve a 


non-Communist South Vietnam 
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C. Put Pressure on North Vietnam 

Here we have examined three tracks: 

1. Overt military action against North Vietnam without 
significant US participation, l.e,, by the South Vietnamese and 
perhaps a few more Chinese nationalists; 

2. Actions involving the US but outside North Vietnam, 
such as introduction of US combat forces into South Vietnam 
and Laos, troop buildups in Thailand, movement of the Seventh 
Fleet, etc.; 

3. US military actions against North Vietnam. 

While the first track offers some promise as part of an 

ascending picture of pressures against North Vietnam, and could 
serve as a useful adjunct to t he third track, it does not by itself 
offer any real hope of getting Hanoi to throttle back. While the 
South Vietnamese might do much damage in the North (notably by air 
strikes) their operational capability as well as their will and 
morale are doubtful for this sort of action ‘unless the US were 
overtly participating also. Above all, the clearly limited char- 
acter of this track would probably give the impression in Saigon 
not that the US was really determined, but rather the reverse, that 
we would try anything not to get directly involved. 
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The second track involves a wide range of actions. At the 
lower end of the spectrum, building up pur forces in Thailand or 
moving the Seventh Fleet close to the area are cards we have played 
before and that would have significant effect on Hanoi only if we 
went considerably further. On the other hand, if we were to intro- 
duce combat forces to interdict the Laos corridor, the effect on 
the movement of men and supplies from North Vietnam south is ques- 
tionable. We would be clearly breaching the Laos Accords, and the 
action would be likely to lead to sharply stepped up Communist action 
within Laos. 

Introduction of US combat forces into South Vietnam (aside from 
possible security missions in Saigon) must be weighed in terms of 
their military effectiveness on the one hand, which might well be 
limited at least at the outset, against such action leading to a 
markedly heightened picture of US-neo colonialism; such action 
might also have the implication that we were moving into an exten- 
sive ground action in the area, which would have maximum adverse 
effects both among some of our allies and in the US itself. On 
balance, this particular action appears extremely doubtful at best. 

In sum, the military and psychological actions falling under the 
second track, if justifiable at all, would only be useful as 
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forerunners of more drastic action against North Vietnam itself or j 

i 

as accompanying actions. 

In the faceof this discouraging analysis of the possibi 1 i t res | 

i 

of these two tracks, we have mounted an extensive exercise to examine j 

i 

all the implications and ways of carrying out the third track — j 

direct US military action against North Vietnam. This analysis is j 

still in progress, but has already revealed the extremely delicate j 

J 

1 

nature of such an operation, both from a military standpoint and above : 

i 

all from the standpoint of countering or dealing with the enormous j 

pressures for negotiation. Moreover, we could not',', at least for some I 

; 

time, have much confidence that it would completely cut off North 
Vietnamese assistance to the south, and — perhaps cpost important — 
unless and until the Khanh government is making significant progress 
in the south, carrying forward this course of action would be faced 
with a constant danger that the regime in Saigon itself, however much 
encouraged by the picture of firmer US action, might collapse or 
turn neutralist. 
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